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be above existing upon sufferance, and it is only thus that notions so 
confused and expressions so indefinite can continue to find a place in 
our libraries. For their other merits, which are neither few nor 
slight, we may continue to read works like those which we have just 
noticed, but we do so with a pain and a misgiving, which greatly 
detract from the pleasure we should otherwise experience. Nor will 
this dissatisfaction be long confined to the small circle who at present 
represent anthropological science. It cannot fail eventually to extend 
thence to the reading public, and whenever this is the case, the doom 
of such works is sealed ; they will be dismissed with other super- 
annuated lumber to that limbo of all the vanities, the shelves of our 
national museum, there to be preserved with other curiosities for the 
edification of a more enlightened posterity. 



ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND* 



A book which contains a curious assemblage of well authenticated 
facts regarding mankind will always have an interest, from the pleasure 
which is taken universally in such matter. There is an eager curiosity 
felt in the description of strange and ancient races contained in the 
works of travellers and seamen; and to those who take a scientific in- 
terest in the human race the evidence is most important, and, in fact, 
their business is to turn it to account. But it is of greater importance 
and far more interesting when, besides being an assemblage of curious 
and interesting facts, it is an attempt to make use of these facts, to 
bring them under laws upon principles of inductive science, and to 
deduce from them in this way results of high importance in the 
history of civilisation. 

There is, as Mr. Tylor truly says, a vast mass of material which 
has as yet been turned to small account; he sees, or thinks he sees, 
in this mass of matter regarding the various races of the world, 
ancient and modern, savage and civilised, certain laws which bear 
upon the movements of the human mind, not, as he takes care to say, 
shewing themselves in the higher states of civilisation, but almost 
uniform among the lower types. 

* Researches into the Early History of Mankind, and the Development of 
Civilisation. By Edward Burnet Tylor, author of " Mexico and the Mexicans". 
Murray: 1865. 
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In order to establish such laws the widest induction is necessary, 
and after they are deduced from observation by what Dr. Whewell 
calls the "happy conjecture" of induction, they must be sternly com- 
pared again and again with the most various phenomena before they 
can be received as established, for we can never, in subjects of this 
kind, attain to the exactness of proof which is given by a long inter- 
mediate mathematical train of reasoning, the result of which can be 
compared again with facts, as in astronomy. 

Having stated this broadly to gain caution against too ready 
an acceptance of a specious theory, and recollecting that to us, 
striving to gain some scientific advance, the facts, however curious, 
are nothing except so far as they support the theory or law advanced 
— let us see what the subjects are regarding which these laws aie 
laid down. 

Two subjects nearly allied occupy a considerable part of the work 
—gesture language and picture writing; and in regard to these the 
author attempts to show that the human mind, unassisted by the 
traditional language and writing, acts in very much the same way, 
wherever we have it inventing a gesture, or, as it is in fact, a picture 
language, or committing it to some substance instead of drawing upon 
the air, when it becomes a picture writing, such as we find upon many 
monuments of the Old and New World. 

Another subject is magic, and the beliefs regarding it as existing in 
many widely different parts of the world; these beliefs Mr. Tylor con- 
siders to be the " result of one very simple mental law, arising from 
a condition of mind which we of the more advanced races have almost 
outgrown." 

The third essay is upon "Myths of Observation," arising also, the 
author thinks, from a mental law by which a tale or story is invented 
to account for any remarkable appearances or phenomena, as when 
finding gigantic bones a savage tells a story of their having belonged 
to a giant race of former days. These, he thinks, are to be distin- 
guished from the great bulk of the folk-lore of the world, " which is 
now being shown by the new school of comparative mythologists in 
Germany and England to have come into existence also in virtue of 
a general law, but a very different one." 

Part of the book is occupied with an examination of the similarity 
of the changes undergone in tribes widely distant from each other in 
regard to implements of stone and metal, and in the primitive arts of 
life; while, finally, Mr. Tylor discusses the interesting problem "of 
the relation which progress has borne to decline in art and knowledge 
in the history of the world" — a problem, we may add, which is of 
high importance in regard to the discussions as to whether tribes of 

vol. in. — no. xi. s 
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low civilisation have fallen from a higher estate, or have not emerged 
from a condition of primitive and innate barbarism. 

The sketch which we have given of the scope of the work will 
suffice to show that it will not be possible, within the limits of an 
article like the present, to discuss fairly the grounds upon which 
Mr. Tylor has laid down these laws ; they will stand or fall, as they 
hold their place among the established theorems of anthropological 
science, and in fact as they are received among the greatest number 
of thinkers competent to have an opinion upon the subject. 

We are met on the threshold of these investigations by a difficulty, 
which, as it is one of the fundamental ones in nearly all anthropo- 
logical science, and is well expressed by the author, we shall give in 
his own words : — 

"When similar arts, customs, or legends are found in several 
distant regions, among peoples not known to be of the same stock, 
how is this similarity to be accounted for? Sometimes it is to be 
ascribed to the like working of men's minds under like conditions, 
and sometimes it is a proof of blood relationship or of intercourse, 
direct or indirect, between the races among whom it is found. In the 
one case it has no historical value whatever, while in the other it has 
this value in a high degree ; and the ever recurring problem is how to 
distinguish between the two." 

As an instance on the one side, we have the beliefs which arise, 
or may arise, from a savage mistaking a subjective impression 
for an objective reality, as the appearances in dreams for spiritual 
beings, and so the sight of deceased relations as an intimation of the 
existence of a world beyond the grave. And on the other, the class 
of stories known as " Beast Fables " appearing in places widely 
separated, and Reynard the Fox and parts of the Arabian Nights 
appearing in South Africa, where they may be ascribed to Mussulman 
intercourse. That these stories can stand alone as evidence of common 
origin, or inoculation with common traditions, is questionable ; Mr. 
Tylor has attempted to show that some of the stories in America 
which have analogues in Europe are evidence of some historical con- 
nection between the races inhabiting the two continents. 

The instances of the working of the human mind in gestures, which 
are investigated with a view to comparing the natural results of 
the mind of man in such expression of thought under widely different 
circumstances, are — 1. The language originated by deaf and dumb 
children or persons, and extensively developed in Germany and 
England ; 2. The geshtres used by the Indians of North and South 
America owing to the diversity of their dialects ; 3. The gestures 
elaborated by the Cistercian monks, lists or dictionaries of which 
exist; 4. The gestures of the pantomimists of Greece and Rome; 5. 
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The few gesture signs in use among ourselves, which are as it were 
embalmed in our high state of civilisation; 6. Those in use generally 
in various nations as adjuncts of speech. The deaf-mutes invent 
signs almost invariably for themselves, and better than it can be done 
for them. Kruse, a deaf-mute himself, and teacher of deaf-mutes, 
and author of several works of no small ability, says as follows : — 

"Thus, the deaf and dumb must have a language, without which 
no thought can be brought to pass. But here nature soon comes to 
his help ; what strikes him most, or what makes a distinction to him 
between one thing and another, such distinctive signs of objects are 
at once signs by which he knows those objects, and knows them 
again : they become tokens of things ; and whilst he silently elaborates 
the signs he has found for single objects, that is, whilst he describes 
their forms for himself in the air or imitates them in thought with 
hands, fingers, and gestures, he developes for himself suitable signs 
to represent ideas which serve him as a means of fixing ideas of differ- 
ent kinds in his mind and recalling them to his memory, and thus he 
makes himself a language, the so-called gesture language (Geberden 
spvaehe), and, with these few scanty and imperfect signs, a way for 
thought is already broken, and with his thought, as it now opens out, 
the language cultivates and forms itself further and further." 

Mr. Tylor has brought together a considerable body of evidence 
regarding this language of deaf-mutes. It is singular that, before 
its invention, Rabelais should have noticed these natural signs. 
When Panurge is going to try, by divination from signs, what his 
fortune will be in married life, Pantagruel thus counsels him: — 
" Pourtant vous fault choisir ung mut sourd de nature, affin que ces 
gestes vous soyent naifuement propheticques, non fainctz, fardez, ne 
affectez." 

At Berlin 5000 are in use: a number of these are given; we cannot 
cite them here, as we can only give some instances in which they co- 
incide with and illustrate the other kinds of gesture language. There 
is, however, sufficient evidence to show that the phenomena are alike 
in most cases; and a curious instance is given of a trial regarding the 
will of a deaf and dumb man, as late as Oct. 1, 1864, in which 
evidence was given of the signs by which he had indicated his wishes. 
In Berlin, divine service is performed in the gesture language. 

Alexander von Humboldt has left on record his experiences of the 
gesture language among the Indians of Orinoco, and we have also the 
descriptions of Major Long and Captain Burton. From these writers 
it would appear that the "Indian pantomime and the gesture language 
of the deaf and dumb are but different dialects of the same language 
of nature." 

"In the Indian pantomime, actions and objects are expressed very 
much as a deaf-mute would show them. The action of beckoning 
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towards one's self represents to ' come'; darting the two first fingers 
from the eyes is to 'see'; describing in the air the form of the pipe 
and the curling smoke is to ' smoke'; thrusting the hand under the 
clothing of the left breast is to 'hide, put away, keep secret'; 'enough 
to eat,' shown by an imitation of eating, and the forefingers and 
thumb, forming a c, with the points towards the body, are raised up 
as far as the neck ; ' fear,' by putting the hands to the lower ribs and 
showing how the heart flutters and seems to rise to the throat; 'book,' 
by holding the palms together before the face, opening and reading, 
quite in deaf and dumb fashion, and as the Moslem often do while 
they are reciting prayers and chapters from the Koran." 

Among the signs which are notably alike, we find "brother" and 
"sister," according to Burton, putting two finger tips into the mouth, 
to shew that both fed from one breast ; the deaf-mute holds out the 
forefingers of both hands together: this sign also belongs to the 
Cistercian monks. 

Before following the author further in his comparison of the various 
forms of gestures, we may remark that it is obvious that much of the 
similarity of gesture arises out of the nature of things : and we think 
Mr. Tylor has not sufficiently considered this ; that there is an innate 
power in the human animal of applying itself to the phenomena sur- 
rounding it and their relations, and by motions of the body conveying 
its impressions and wishes ; and that this power, which, except in 
a very limited degree, is not shared by other animals, is independent 
of speech and the ideas conveyed by it, he seems to have made out 
pretty clearly. And perhaps his own theorem does not go beyond 
the assertion that there is a general similarity in the action of the 
mind in each case. 

The signs of the Cistercians, which are to be found in two printed 
collections, are again very nearly what the deaf and dumb use, and 
singularly allied in character to the Indian pantomime. 

The Roman pantomime appears to have been so perfect, from the 
accounts which remain, as to have rendered speech unnecessary — 
indeed, Cicero used to try with Roscius, the actor, which could best 
express a sentiment; and we gather from the writings of St. Augustine 
that the signs were taught, and that there existed written lists of 
them, 

A very important branch of the subject consists in the gestures 
which are used throughout the world as accompaniments or explainers 
of speech, or independently of it, to express some particular feeling or 
passion. Some of them are no doubt very ancient, and have come 
clown to us from times when thought was very simple, and generalisa- 
tions and abstractions unknown, and metaphor was more in use than 
at present. 
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A curious instance is snapping the fingers, which the author thinks 
originally arose from flipping away some light and contemptible 
object with the thumb ; and, as a proof of its antiquity, we have 
the mention of this gesture by Strabo. " At Anchiale," he writes, 
" Aristobulus says there is a monument to Sardanapalus, and a 
stone statue of him as if snapping his fingers, and this inscription 
in Assyrian letters : — ' Sardanapalus, the son of Anacyndaraxes, built 
in one day Anchiale and Tarsus. Eat, drink, play ; the rest is not 
worth that." 

Shaking hands is not a gesture common to all mankind : the wilder 
tribes, when they have the custom, seem to have learnt it either from 
Europeans or Moslem. There seems some ground for supposing that 
it is an ancient Aryan custom, perhaps arising as a common custom 
from its ancient use in the marriage ceremony, the idea of binding 
being contained in the word peace, pax, Sans. pag. 

The instances brought together of various gestures do not, though 
they are very interesting, appear to prove more than the universal 
tendency to a pantomimic expression of thought, as in certain cases 
the signs in use on the same occasion arise from opposite ideas re- 
garding the subject; as, for instance, in prayer, one set of people 
hold their hands open to receive benefits, while others crouch down 
as in fear or humiliation : clearly in the last case the attitude is due 
to ideas of impurity and sinfulness in the sight of the deity. In fact, 
the author does not claim more for them, as he says (p. 53) — 

" Enough has been said to show that gesture language is a natural 
mode of expression to mankind in general ; moreover, this is true in 
a different sense to that in which we say that spoken language is 
common to mankind including under the word language many hundreds 
of mutually unintelligible tongues, for the gesture language is essen- 
tially one and the same in all countries." 

Perhaps, as the author says, the best evidence of this unity is the 
fact that savages, on going to a deaf and dumb institution, have con- 
versed with, and been understood by, the children. " A native of 
Hawaii was taken to an American institution, and began at once to 
talk in signs to the children, and to tell about his voyage, and the 
country he came from." And other similar cases are on record. 

In a very interesting chapter on gesture language and word lan- 
guage, the author touches upon that deep mystery, the origin of 
speech, and he truly says — 

"At the root of the problem of the origin of language lies the ques- 
tion why certain words were originally used to represent certain ideas 
or mental conditions, or whatever we may call them ; the word may 
have been used for the idea because it had an evident fitness to be 
used rather than another word, or because some association of ideas, 
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which we cannot now trace, may have led to its choice. That the 
selection of words to express ideas was ever purely arbitrary, that is to 
say, such that it could have been consistent with its principle to ex- 
change any two words, as we may exchange algebraic symbols, or to 
shake up a number of words in a bag and re-distribute them at 
random among the ideas they represented, is a supposition opposed 
to such knowledge as we have of the formation of language. And 
not in language only, but in the study of the whole range of art and 
belief among mankind, the principle is continually coming more and 
more clearly into view, that man has not only a definite reason, but 
very commonly an assignable one, for everything he does or believes." 

If we look at the only part of language which is at all intelligible 
to us in its origin, namely, the class of words which are clearly 
imitative : they vary, not very differently from the deaf and dumb 
pantomime, by taking a rather different view of the thing imitated ; 
but outside these words we have no indication of the reason why one 
word should express one thing, and one another; the explanations 
given of the origin of derived words have really very little bearing on 
the words in use. 

The author, while he hesitates to touch so difficult a subject, thinks 
he sees in the two classes of Sanskrit root forms, as they are divided 
by Professor Max Miiller, namely, the predicative roots, such as to 
shine, extend, and so forth, and the demonstrative roots, such as here, 
there, this, that, thou, he, a similarity to two classes of signs in the 
language of deaf-mutes. Some of the gestures are not unlike words 
in the Chinese which do duty in several capacities, as ta, meaning 
great, greatness, to make great, greatly ; or they may be compared to 
the Sanscrit roots, as they would be if used without inflexions : in 
this particular our own language has become assimilated to the 
Chinese in using syntax in place of inflection, as when we say to 
butter bread, to cudgel a man, to oil machinery, where action and in- 
strument are one word, these expressions are " concretisms," "picture 
words, or " gesture words," as much as the deaf and dumb man's one 
word for butter and buttering. The reference of substantives to verb 
roots in the Aryan tongues, is also in harmony with the gesture lan- 
guage, as when the horse is the neigher, water that which waves, undu- 
lates, the serpent the creeper ; and as Kruse tells us that to the mute 
the bird is " what flies," the plant " what sprouts out of the earth." 

We cannot in the confined space of this notice do more than indi- 
cate the course of the author'3 reflections and conclusions very cur- 
sorily; these coincidences between the universal speech of gesture 
and the ancient tongues are extremely interesting, and may be a clue 
to our gaining some insight into the formation of language. 

There is a great mass of evidence, and one of great interest which 
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bears upon the existence of tribes whose language is very imperfect, 
even for the most ordinary requirements, without the use of signs. The 
Veddah tribes of Ceylon speak a dialect incomprehensible to the Cin- 
galese; and even among themselves, their communications are ges- 
tures and guttural sounds, not a distinct or systematised language. 
The same may be said of the Tasmanians. Dr. Milligan speaks of 
" their use of signs to eke out the meaning of monosyllabic expres- 
sions." Captain Burton gives the same account of a tribe of North 
American Indians, the Arapapos. 

" They possess a very scanty vocabulary, pronounced in a quasi- 
unintelligible way, can hardly converse with one another in the dark ; 
to make a stranger understand them, they must always repair to the 
camp fire for pow-wow." 

The effect of the evidence on this point is most important, as if it 
could be considered as proved that there really are people whose lan- 
guage is insufficient for their everyday life, " the fact would either," 
as the author says, " furnish the strongest case of degeneration known 
in the history of the human race, or would supply a telling argument 
in favour of the theory that the gesture language is the original 
utterance of mankind out of which speech has developed itself more 
or less fully among different tribes." 

The evidence, however, he thinks insufficient; in many cases 
savages have been wrongly accused, and on nearer acquaintance they 
have been found to have more complete means of communication than 
seemed at first to be the case. 

If picture writing be only a commemoration of gesture language, we 
have in the various monuments covered with such signs an ample 
field for investigation. Wilhelm Von Humboldt says that : " In fact, 
gesture destitute of sound is a species of writing ;" there is certainly, 
as the author observes, a very close connection; and it is certainly 
very singular that the natives of America should be as great proficients 
in one as the other. 

These pictures are substantially the same among very different 
tribes and races, and suggest the meaning by some characteristic 
strongly marked in each figure or emblem. Those of the American 
Indians, as far as we can gather from the instances given, are more 
of the nature of illustrations of poetry than composing anything of the 
nature of a language ; that there would be a family likeness between 
the paintings or scratchings of savages we should expect, as all rude 
imitations of the common phenomena of life would be somewhat 
alike, and would resemble the drawings of children : an instance is, 
however, given on the authority of Mr. Catlin, of a chief known as 
the " Shawnee Prophet," who wrote ou a stick a prayer in some kind 
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of hieroglyphic. There is undoubtedly much evidence to show that 
some kind of picture writing is prevalent in all quarters of the globe 
among savage tribes. 

The likeness to children's drawing is, Mr. Tylor thinks, one of the 
same kind as the likeness in gesture among savages to the gestures 
of children who cannot speak ; and that it betokens a certain law of 
the human mind, in fact, an expression of reason and the relation of 
things by rude representations of surrounding objects, and if his case 
may be considered as proved, generally it would be, perhaps, the best 
measure of the difference between the human race, however undeve- 
loped or degraded, whichever we choose to consider it, and the infe- 
rior animals ; we know of no race of animals, however intelligent, who 
have it in their power to deal with surrounding phenomena and their 
relations in this way ; nor is there any instance of any creature not 
human having drawn a map, and yet this is one of the most universal 
powers among savage tribes. 

The highest development of picture writing was among the Mexi- 
cans, and their drawings are well known from Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt's works, and the great collections by Lord Kingsborough. 

The great bulk of them are pictorial representations of " migra- 
tions, wars, sacrifices, deities, arts, tributes," etc., but still not 
differing from the picture writing of mere savages ; they have, how- 
ever, the peculiarity of having a system of dates, which were pic- 
tures representing the remarkable dates upon a kind of hieroglyphic 
wheel : thus the year of the first arrival of Europeans was repre- 
sented by a white swan spouting fire and smoke from its mouth. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Indians have been the best interpreters 
of the Mexican picture writings ; and without their aid, we should 
have found their deciphering very difficult. 

There does appear, however, to be a kind of system of phonetic 
characters, the discovery of which is due to M. Aubin. Humboldt 
and Clavigero have given painted symbols of names, as " knife snake" 
(the name of a king), a serpent with knives issuing from his back, but 
this is ordinary picture writing ; there is, however, evidence of the 
existence of real phonetic signs. "We give an instance given in regard 
to the writing of the name of the same king. 

The name in Aztec is Itz-co-atl. In the Vergara codex the Itz is 
represented by a knife with blades of obsidian ; but the coatl, which 
elsewhere is a snake, is here represented not by that animal, but by a 
compound sign, namely an earthen pot, co, with above it the sign for 
water, a, (tl) : the name is not to be read " knife, kettle, water", but 
Itz-co-atle by sound — in fact, it is of the nature of a rebus. M. 
Aubin has worked out many of these phonetic symbols. 
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These phonetic symbols appear to have been of native origin, but 
were used by the Spanish missionaries, and they continued in use 
long after the Spanish possession, in legal documents regarding gene- 
alogy, inheritance of land, etc. Some of the instances the author 
gives are most curious, but we cannot dwell on them, though they 
may in the sequel prove to be most important aids in tracing the con- 
nection between speech and writing. 

The mixture of pure pictures with phonetic picture symbols is 
observable in the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; the former are not dis- 
tinguishable from gesture or picture writings, while the latter are in 
fact an approach to the writings in use among us. Thus, the figure 
of a strap, the name of which is m — s, becomes a phonetic sign to 
write the sound m — s with (the — stands for some vowel which in 
the Coptic form is ou). 

Some forms are held by Champollion to be pure consonants, which 
is plainly seen in the spelling of Ptolemy, Cleopatra, and other foreign 
names. Champollion, however, is held by some later Egyptologists 
to have gone too far in reducing phonetic characters to mere letters. 
Mr. Birch reads as ka and pu letters which Champollion gives as k 
and p, but the distinction is of small importance, as the vowels are 
apparently very indefinite and might be dropped out altogether. 

The interest to us of the syllabic theory (which is not a new one) 
is that it gives us the course of development by which, for instance, a 
picture of a mouth at first meant ro, the name of mouth, and after- 
wards dropped the vowel, and became in fact a pictorial letter r. 
The Chinese appear also to have proceeded from picture writing to 
phonetic characters, their old pictures are still known as ku-wan 
(ancient pictures) ; these are rude representations not unlike the 
Mexican, of various objects in outline, sun, moon, tortoise, fish, etc., 
combined with pictorial symbols as ivater and eye for tears ; but at 
present they have two kinds of signs, " one for sound and one for 
sense, called hingshing (pictures and sounds) ; in one of the two the 
transition from the picture of the object to the sound of its name has 
taken place, in the other it has not, but it is simply a picture, and its 
use (like the determinative in Egyptian hieroglyphics) is to define 
which of the meanings of the spoken word is to be taken. Thus, 
chow means ship, so a picture of a ship stands for the sound chow, 
but chow means several things, and to shew which is intended in any 
particular instance, a determinative key or sign is attached to it ; 
thus the ship with the sign of water stands for choio ' ripple', with 
that of speech for choio ' loquacity' ; that of fire for chow ' flickering 
of flame', and so on for 'waggon-pole', 'fluff', and several other 
things which have little in common but the name chow." 
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The necessity for this arises from the poverty in sounds of the 
Chinese language. Our own alphabet is believed to be directly 
derived from the Egyptian picture-writing turned into phonetic sym- 
bol, and we can trace it from the stage of pure pictures to that of 
pure letters. " The Coptic Christians still keep up," says the author, 
" in their churches, their sacred language, and the Coptic alphabet 
was formed by adding to the Greek alphabet certain new characters 
to express articulations not properly belonging to the Greek, four at 
least of them seem clearly to have been taken from the old hiero- 
glyphics, and thus preserve an unbroken tradition from the period of 
picture-writing to that of the alphabet, and from times earlier than 
the building of the pyramids to the present day." 

We have stated enough to shew the scope of this part of the 
author's work which, if it does not reach to the extent of demonstra- 
tion, goes certainly a long way beyond conjecture and hypothesis. 

According to Mr. Tylor the practices of sorcery in most savage 
nations and tribes may be nearly all explained by a child-like pecu- 
liarity of mind which confusing the subjective with the objective 
imagines that what affects an image called after a person, must affect 
that person, and that there is some connection given by the name, this 
confusion of the subjective with the objective is not confined to images, 
but we find the actual parts of the person, as the hair and nails, still 
supposed to form an integral part of their original possessor, with a 
sympathetic if not an actual connexion by means of which he may be 
assailed. 

The savage is like a grown up child and uses images as a child does 
a doll to assist the operations of his mind. The tendency to idolatry 
in low races, may thus be interpreted, as the means by which the 
savage enables himself to grasp at vague ideas of higher beings — 
the making of idols belongs to a transition state, in which man is 
striving to grasp higher views of the Deity. The savage sees in the 
idol something which — 

" His imagination can clothe with all the attributes of a being 
which he has never seen, but of whose existence and nature he judges 
by what he supposes to be its works ; he can lodge it in the place of 
honour, cover it up in the most precious garments, propitiate it with 
offerings such as would be acceptable to himself. The Christian 
missionary goes among the heathen to teach the doctrines of a higher 
religion and to substitute for the crude superstition of the savage a 
belief in a God so far beyond human comprehension, that no definition 
of the Deity is possible to man beyond vague predications, as of in- 
finite power, duration, knowledge, and goodness. It is, perhaps, not 
to be wondered at that the Missionary should see nothing in idol 
worship but hideous folly and wickedness, and should look upon an 
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idol as a special invention of the devil. He is strengthened moreover 
in such a view by the fact that by the operation of a certain law of the 
human mind, the idol which once served a definite and important pur- 
pose in the education of the human race has come to be confounded 
with the idea of which it is a symbol, and has thus become the parent 
of the grossest superstition and delusion. But the student who occu- 
pies himself in tracing the early stages of human civilisation can see 
in the rude image of the savage an important aid to early religious 
development, while it often happens that the missionary is as unable 
to appreciate the use and value of an idol as the grown up man is to 
realise the use of a doll to a child." 

We have quoted this passage at length because we think that it 
expresses very well a source of difficulty which is much forgotten and 
overlooked in dealings with heathens. It explains why nations in a 
low state of civilisation cannot receive the abstractions which with us 
can be conveyed to the minds of children — and it does away much 
that is inexplicable in the early history of the world. 

The confusion of the subjective with the objective, that is the 
transference of relations which exist between certain ideas or images 
in the mind of the person to the objects themselves, leads to gross 
superstition, the most notable examples of which are the attempts of 
wizards or witches to attack a person by means of something or other 
which has a subjective connexion with him. These practices are very 
widely spread, and existed among ourselves two centuries ago, indeed 
perhaps may be still believed in by part of our population. The 
practice of hanging in effigy no doubt had its rise in some belief of 
the kind, though now only a way of shewing indignation. 

Another form which this tendency of the mind takes is the putting 
the symbol for the reality, supposing there is efficacy in swallowing 
the prescription as in China— or as among the Moslems drinking a 
verse of the Koran — the virtue of the idea being communicated to the 
inscription. Mr. Tylor has brought together a host of interesting 
examples proving in the most different ways this law of the human 
mind putting the letter for the spirit. 

The superstitions about names are as curious as those which regard 
images or things in any way connected with a person, the law being 
that what affects the idea of a person or is in any way concerned in 
the mind of the savage with that person, is in fact absolutely part of 
him, and if you hurt that you will affect him — this refers to his hair, 
nails, dress — as Mr. Tylor shews even in England in the seventeenth 
century the glove of a certain Lord Henry was buried, that as it rotted 
his liver might waste away ; it was held that through something con- 
nected with a person even remotely it would be possible to injure him, 
it is easy to deduce the fact that the name would be supposed essen- 
tial to him and anv dishonour to it would affect him. 
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Among the Algonquils the name is given in secret and the true one 
not divulged — the person going by some nickname ; a Hindoo wife 
may never mention the name of her husband ; this is also the case in 
Africa among the Barea. Among the most distant and varied races it 
is held wrong to mention the names of the dead. 

The effect of using a name is shewn in the belief held by the 
Moslems that by using the "great name" of God (not Allah) super- 
natural power could be obtained ; they believed that this great name 
was known only to prophets who could transport themselves from 
place to place and do miracles by it. 

A similar belief was current at Rome, which led them to conceal the 
name of the tutelary deity, for divulging which Valerius Soranus 
suffered death ; giving one's name to a person among the Mohawks 
and other tribes in America, was supposed to convey the qualities of 
the person ; akin to this was perhaps the belief that certain names 
went with certain qualities. Possibly the giving of names implying 
qualities of mind or body, arose out of the belief that there was some 
essential oneness between the person and his name. 

There is no doubt that cannibalism has arisen in some places from 
a belief that eating a man will give his qualities to the mind, perhaps 
by accumulation give a man the accumulated mental qualities of all 
those he has eaten. This is shewn in a different way with regard to 
animals, parts of animals of courage and ferocity being worn by the 
Red Indians to give those qualities ; of the same nature were the 
mixtures made by magicians — thus too the Dyaks avoid eating the 
deer lest they should become timid. In South America, timid and slow 
animals are avoided as food, and they love the meat of tigers, stags, 
and boars. "An English merchant in Shanghae, at the time of the 
Taeping attack, met his Chinese servant carrying home a heart, and 
asked him what he had got there. He said it was the heart of a rebel, 
and that he was going to take it home and eat it to make him brave." 

The feeling above-mentioned about names has led to all euphemisms; 
something which connects the name with the ideas contained in it 
and with the object of terror itself, bids the savage avoid mention of 
it, as ill omened or rather as connecting him with the sickness or evil 
spirit or malicious animal. We cannot do more than indicate in this 
notice the line of argument Mr. Tylor has pursued, and we must refer 
our readers to his book for the great body of interesting and forcible 
illustration which he has adduced from authentic sources to prove his 
case. 

We shall now turn to a subject which is of very high interest to an 
anthropologist indeed, which touches the very essence or quick of the 
problem of civilisation. Growth and decline of culture. Have the 
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tribes of low civilisation sunk from a higher estate almost to the level 
of the beasts ; or are they only at different stages upon one general road 
from primitive barbarity and destitution to the furthest point yet 
reached. 

What evidence have we that is reliable of the early culture of the 
world, of inventions, and the gain to men of this or that product of 
nature. In the Mosaic account of man's origin, he appears after the 
fall in a state which we should call savage, clothed with skins and 
without any help in appropriating the gifts of earth, and we find allu- 
sions to this or that man as adding something in primeval times to the 
knowledge of nature and art ; in other directions we find the history 
of invention in the form of a mythical tale ascribing to some god or 
demigod the invention of the first fire, the first boat or net. A curious 
instance in comparatively modern times of this tendency to deify 
superior knowledge, was the belief by Montezuma that Cortes was 
Quetzalcohuatle come back to earth, the sun god, the founder of his- 
tory, the lawgiver, the inventor of days and years, he who after giving 
them in days of old all these glorious truths was driven away as a fugi- 
tive, sailed away in his ship to carry his doctrines to other lands. 

It is safer to doubt the direct histories of early civilisation, unless 
corroborated by other evidence ; a curious instance of an assertion 
which is rendered probable by evidence bearing upon it from other 
quarters is the assertion by the Chinese that in the time of Yung- 
ching-che people used strings with knots instead of writing : this has 
been the case in other countries, the quipu of Peru being an elaborate 
apparatus by means of knots and strings for preserving facts and num- 
bers, which is also akin to the tallies so lately used among ourselves. 
The quipus of Peru were most elaborate, their strings being of different 
colours ; they were used as public registers, and by farmers for regis- 
tering the numbers of their stock. 

This mode of reckoning is found in the Eastern Archipelago and in 
Polynesia proper, and the quipus were very elaborate; they have been 
very generally superseded by the use of writing. 

Some evidence of the early 3tate of civilisation and its relation to 
later times may be derived from language — thus calculation plainly 
points to reckoning by pebbles, and is still applied to the science in its 
higher developments. Then, among the Mexicans tetl, "stone", re- 
mains as an integral part of their numerals: cenietl, "one stone"; ontetl, 
"two stone"; etetle, "three stone"; meaning simply one, two, three. 
The Malays also say sa ivatu, "one stone", for one; and the Javans on 
the same principle, saiviji, "one corn or seed". 

Ancient practices are often preserved by the ceremonies prescribed 
on solemn occasions, just as the stateliest dress is generally the oldest 
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fashioned ; thus tallies were long kept up in the English Exchequer, 
their principle is still retained in the tearing of bankers' cheque books. 
So allied are we to rude times by hidden links. To detect those links 
is a great part of the inquiry into the true state of early civilisation, 
and the steps by which our present advance has been obtained. 

The keeping in stone architecture designs belonging to wooden 
buildings shews the progress of the building art from wood to stone. 

A curious instance of evidence of the derivation of an art is the use 
of a bellows of peculiar construction in Madagascar, the mode of 
smelting iron being the same as in Sumatra and unlike that of the 
Africans, from whom we might at first be led to suppose they would 
have learned the art. 

Mr. Tylor justly remarks, however (p. 172) : — 

"Such coincidences" (he has been speaking of floating islands) 
" when found in distant regions, between whose inhabitants no inter- 
course is known to have taken place, are not to be lightly used as 
historical evidence of connexion. It is safest to ascribe them to inde- 
pendent invention, unless the coincidence passes the limits of ordinary 
probability. Ancient as the art of putting in false teeth is in the old 
world, it would scarcely be thought to affect the originality of the 
same practice in Quito, where a skeleton has been found with false 
teeth secured to the cheek bone with a gold wire ; nor does the disco- 
very in Egypt of mummies with teeth stopped with gold appear to 
have any historical connexion with the same contrivance among our- 
selves. Thus, too, the Australians were in the habit of cooking fish 
and pieces of meat in hot sand, each tied up in a piece of bark, and 
this is called ytidaru doohoon, or ' tying up cookery,' but it does not 
follow that they had learnt from Europe the art of dressing fish en 
papilotte." 

Some inventions have gone everywhere with the name derived from 
their place of origin, as the hamac ; but the evidence generally points to 
the invention in different places of similar instruments ; or, as a late 
author has put it, man similarly placed appears to have used nearly the 
same means everywhere to overcome the difficulties of his situation. If 
a tribe are living among circumstances and with means at command 
utilised elsewhere by simple arts, we may decide the state in which 
they came there ; thus the ignorance of metals and of boiling food 
by the South Sea Islanders, determines the low state of the Malay and 
Polynesian civilisation spread over the southern islands of the Pacific. 

As an instance of decline in an art, Mr. Tylor gives irrigation, some 
of the great works having gone to utter ruin ; he, perhaps, may not 
be aware that in some districts irrigation works, by the sediments they 
deposit, have ruined in time the lands they have for a time fertilised; 
this has been the case with the works of irrigation which the Mogul 
sovereigns erected in India. The cases where the higher races 
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have been overcome by more active and powerful ones are mostly 
known to us through history, but what is required is 

" To find out how far a low race can lose its comparatively simple 
arts and knowledge, without these being superseded by something 
higher ; in fact, how far such a race can suffer from decline in cul- 
ture ; this information is, however, very hard to get." 

Dr. Livingstone speaks of the decline of some of the Bechuanas, 
the Bakalahari, but these have in fact been fighting to maintain their 
old habits under external hardships ; there is some difficulty in prov- 
ing that where there is an evident decline of culture, as in South 
America, the people there are the descendants of the people who 
worked at the remains we find. There is still want of evidence to 
show how far decline in civilisation has brought the lower tribes to 
the state in which we find them. Perhaps, in many cases, the weak- 
est and least instructed have migrated, and coming upon infertile and 
inhospitable regions, have been forced into a fresh form of life ; in 
times when writing was unknown, and when tradition by word of 
mouth was all in all, the death of a single man would alter the whole 
civilisation of a tribe; just as Professor Muller has observed, the 
mode of pronouncing of a patriarch might direct the course of a dialect, 
and in process of time of a language. 

If we look at the backwoodsman, even when he has come of good 
descent, his whole being is influenced, and still more that of his 
children and grandchildren, by the circumstances of his life ; this 
would be still more violently the case with a tribe small in number, 
and coming from a low civilisation, as the period of stone or bronze. 
Mr. Tylor thinks that the evidence on the subject points to a gradual 
advance on the part of all mankind, some tribes or nations advancing 
far beyond others, but no course of degeneration ; the lowest races, as, 
for instance, the Australians, still having in a rude form the civilisa- 
tion of the Malay and Polynesian Archipelago — that of the stone pe- 
riod ; though, in certain places this has been improved upon, possibly 
through the special qualities or genius of some one or more of their 
inhabitants. 

We cannot, having devoted so much space to what we consider the 
most important part of the work, discuss as we should like the chap- 
ters on the stone age, fire cooking, and vessels ; these are, in fact, a 
discussion more in the concrete of the growth of culture. 

After remarking upon the striking uniformity found to exist between 
the stone implements of different ages, even to the present time, Mr. 
Tylor says : 

" How, then, is this remarkable uniformity to be explained ? The 
principle that man does the same thing under the same circumstances 
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will account for much, but it is veiy doubtful whether it can be 
stretched far enough to account for even the greater proportion of the 
facts in question. The other side of the argument is, of course, that 
resemblance is due to connexion ; and the truth is made up of the 
two, though in ' what proportion' we do not know. It may be that 
the problem is too obscure to be worked out alone ; the uniformity of 
development in different regions of the stone age may some day be 
successfully brought in with other lines of argument, based on deep 
lying agreements of culture, which tend to centralise the early history 
of races of very unlike appearance, and living in widely distant ages 
and countries." 

The object of Mr. Tylor's evidence is to prove the universality and 
ubiquity of the stone age, proofs of its existence being found in every 
great district of the world. This evidence is most curious and inte- 
resting, but we cannot dwell upon it. Instances of coincidences 
between widely different races in their modes of lighting fires and 
cooking are also interesting, and will be of use in future investiga- 
tions, as also the remarkable customs which the author has collected, 
the most curious, perhaps, of which is the couvade, or substitution of 
the father for the mother, as the patient after the birth of a child ; 
this couvade, or " hatching," exists or has existed among the Caribs 
in the West Indies, among the tribes in the east of South America, 
among the Arawaks of Surinam, the Abipones, the Dyaks of Borneo, 
Californians, and Chinese, and strangely enough, in Navarre and 
among the French Pyrenees ; Legrand giving an old French fabliau, 
in which the king of Torelore is " au lit et en couche," when Aucassin 
arrives, and takes a stick from him, and makes him promise to abolish 
the custom in his realms; and the same author goes on to say that 
the same practice is said still to exist in some cantons of Beam, where 
it is called /aire la couvade. 

The effect upon the author's mind of the body of evidence he has 
collected, appears to lead him to remark on the oneness of mental 
type in the races who in very different parts of the world have appa- 
rently invented independently very similar contrivances, rather than 
to deduce from similarity of work a distinct historical connection. 
" The state of things which is found is not, indeed, that one race 
does or knows exactly what another race does or knows, but that 
similar stages of development recur in different times and places." 

There is one point which the author does not touch, and it is one 
which is likely to be puzzling in any theory formed upon the assump- 
tion that the differences between men in regard to cultivation depend 
upon or may have been caused by their different positions in relation 
to heat and cold, it is the existence of a uniform course of civilisation 
or rise from stone to metal in the most opposite climates — in Jutland, 
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and Italy, and the Indian seas. It is possible that in some places 
where we find traces of early works of man, the climate may have been 
very different to what it is now, but the present stone period does not 
allow the vise of that evasion. It leads us to look upon improvements 
in civilisation as something arbitrary, due to some accident of genius 
or inspiration in some man or race of men, from whom, when once lit, 
the torch has been sped from hand to hand ; this torchlight represent- 
ing what we are apt to consider the world's real history, those who 
have it not groping their way on feebly to better things, while those 
who have it have leapt on exultingly by mightier and ever mightier 
leaps to unforeseen and unhoped for victories over the mysteries of 
nature. 



RATIONALISM* 



Mr. Lecky's book on the History of Rationalism has very unfairly 
been compared to that of Buckle on the History of Civilisation. Un- 
fairly to both parties. For in the latter we have the elaborate result 
of many years spent in digesting the most ample materials, and the 
enunciation of a leading principle, which, though by no means new, 
has never been applied before to the history of mankind with such 
industry or such convincing arguments for its substantial correctness. 
Our present subject is the performance of a comparatively young man, 
a series of detached essays, the aim and object of which it is almost 
impossible to discover, or perhaps we ought rather to say is so much 
overlaid with digressions, and so continually lost sight of by the 
author, that the reader may frequently well doubt whether his mind 
was really made up on the chief point in question, or whether he was 
only trying to find sufficient grounds for its enunciation. 

The spirit of Rationalism is clearly enough defined in the intro- 
duction as — 

"Not being any class of definite doctrines or criticisms, but rather 
a certain cast of thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during the 
last three centuries gained a marked ascendancy in Europe. It leads 
men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates 
of reason and of conscience, and as a necessary consequence, greatly 
to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes men, in history, to 
attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than miraculous 
causes ; in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the expressions of 

* History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Pationalism in Europe. 
By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 3 vols. Longmans : 1865. 
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